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REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

FOR  THE  YEAR 

1972-73 

President  John  Edward  Corbally,  Jr.: 

This  is  my  sixth  annual  Report  as  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law  and  my 
second  to  you  as  President  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Although  annual 
Reports  in  this  format  are  no  longer  required,  I  have  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  practice  for  the  College  of  Law  since  our  alumni  and  friends 
now  view  this  annual  statement  as  a  progress  report  on  the  work  of 
the  College.  The  law  faculty  are  trustees  of  a  rich  tradition  of  service 
to  the  state  and  nation;  this  continuing  series  of  Reports  is  meant  to 
reflect  the  way  in  which  we  are  discharging  the  duties  of  that  trust. 
When  a  formal  history  of  the  College  is  prepared  (hopefully  for  our  cen- 
tennial year)  these  Reports  should  provide  a  ready  source  of  material 
for  the  historian. 

The  past  academic  year  has  been  an  enigmatic  period  for  the  College. 
It  began  with  high  hopes  for  the  expansion  program  which  has  been  on 
the  drawing  boards  for  so  long.  The  General  Assembly,  in  1972,  passed 
the  necessary  building  appropriation  and  the  bill  was  signed  by  Gover- 
nor Ogilvie.  In  the  fall,  meetings  were  held  with  the  Construction  Re- 
view Task  Force  and  it  looked  as  if  the  funds  would  be  released  in  the 
spring  so  that  contracts  could  be  let  and  construction  could  begin  in 
the  summer  of  1973.  Contemporaneously,  long  range  plans  for  the  next 
six  years  were  developed  which  included  the  operating  funds  to  imple- 
ment the  expansion,  faculty-student  buildup  projections  and  program 
development.  A  faculty  meeting  with  the  Chancellor  and  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor for  Academic  Affairs  was  held  and  preliminary  approval  for  the 
projected  expansion  program  was  received.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  funds  for  the  building  expansion  (as  well  as  other  university  build- 
ings) were  not  released  and  at  the  end  of  academic  year  1972-73  the 
expansion  program  is  still  in  limbo.  The  appropriation  for  the  building 
was  repassed  by  the  1973  session  of  the  General  Assembly  but  the  prob- 
lem of  release  of  funds  by  the  executive  branch  remains  a  question  mark. 

It  is  difficult  to  move  in  two  directions  at  the  same  time,  operating 


on  the  basis  of  two  different  sets  of  assumptions.  We  can  continue  to 
develop  an  excellent  law  school  if  we  remain  at  our  present  size  but  we 
will  deny  educational  opportunity  to  hundreds  of  highly  qualified  stu- 
dents and  many  programs  will  be  impossible  without  the  larger  faculty 
and  physical  facilities  which  expansion  would  provide.  Moreover,  even 
without  expansion,  we  need  more  office  space,  more  seminar  rooms, 
etc.  and  we  must  have  extensive  remodelling  of  the  present  building 
if  we  are  to  maintain  our  position  as  a  major  law  school.  While  this  will 
costless  than  the  enlarged  program,  it  will  still  be  a  significant  item  and 
so  we  must  plan  for  the  alternative  of  non-expansion.  A  definite  de- 
cision should  be  reached  soon  to  avoid  a  period  of  drift  with  the  resul- 
tant adverse  affect  on  program  and  on  college  morale.  So  far  the  esprit 
has  remained  high  but  we  are  approaching  the  limits  of  tolerance. 

This  problem  extends  beyond  the  College  of  Law.  It  affects  the  entire 
university  community  and  the  continued  uncertainties  are  infecting  all 
planning  for  higher  education.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  urged  to  avoid 
ad  hoc  decision  making  and  to  engage  in  long  range  planning.  On  the 
other,  we  are  forced,  willy  nilly,  into  a  day-to-day  process  which  hurts 
the  quality  of  all  decision  making.  The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  cam- 
pus and  university  administrations  but  the  results  are  felt  at  all  levels 
of  higher  education  nonetheless.  I  possess  no  clear  chart  to  wisdom  for 
a  way  out  of  the  impasse  but  some  method  must  be  found  to  allow  for 
intelligent  follow  through  on  the  long  range  plans  which  consume  so 
much  of  the  University's  time  and  energy.  There  is  so  much  that  needs 
to  be  done  to  meet  the  challenges  of  our  rapidly  changing  society.  The 
law  school  is  eager  to  come  to  grips  with  the  challenges  but  we  must 
have  the  support  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  through  their 
elected  representatives  in  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
government. 

Despite  the  uncertainties  just  described,  the  College  has  had  a  pro- 
ductive year.  Some  new  programs  are  in  the  process  of  implementation, 
the  campus  has  been  free  from  the  student  unrest  of  prior  years,  able 
new  faculty  members  have  been  recruited,  the  student  body  is  at  an  all 
time  high  in  terms  of  academic  quality  and  alumni  support  has  been  fur- 
ther increased.  These  and  other  developments  will  be  discussed  in  the 
sections  which  follow. 


THE  FACULTY 

The  faculty  suffered  two  serious  losses  in  1972-73,  neither  of  them  due 
to  defections  to  other  law  schools.  Professor  David  C.  Baum,  after  ten 
years  of  outstanding  service  to  the  College  and  University,  died  during 
the  second  semester  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  At  a  memorial  service, 
in  the  College  of  Law  Auditorium,  I  noted:  "David  was  a  strong,  cour- 
ageous (and  I  do  not  use  the  term  lightly),  able  man  whose  zest  for  the 
intellectual  life  never  abated  even  when  the  springs  of  life  were  run- 
ning slack.  To  say  that  his  death  creates  a  void  in  this  College  is  to 
miss  the  point.  Rather,  his  life  filled  a  niche  that  will  remain  a  part  of 
us  all.  If  'life  is  not  a  having  and  a  getting,  but  a  being  and  a  becoming,' 
David  has  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Law."  The  memorial  statements  will  be  printed  in  a  forthcoming 
issue  of  the  Law  Forum,  dedicated  to  David's  memory.  A  new  lecture- 
ship series  on  "Civil  Rights  and  Civil  Liberties"  has  been  established 
through  the  David  C.  Baum  Memorial  Lectures  Fund,  made  possible 
by  generous  gifts  from  family  and  friends.  The  nature  of  this  series  is 
described  in  more  detail  further  on  in  the  Report. 

Happily,  the  second  loss  was  on  a  less  tragic  note.  Professor  Prentice 
Marshall  was  appointed  to  the  federal  district  court  in  Chicago,  the 
first  member  of  the  law  faculty  to  be  appointed  to  the  federal  bench. 
Pren  started  his  legal  career  as  a  law  clerk  to  the  late  Walter  Lindley 
(an  Illinois  graduate),  and  spent  one  year  with  him  while  he  was  a  dis- 
trict judge  and  a  second  year  after  Judge  Lindley  was  elevated  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit.  After  a  distinguished 
career  with  Jenner  and  Block  in  Chicago,  Pren  left  the  partnership  in 
1967  to  become  a  full  professor  at  his  alma  mater,  replacing  Professor 
Edward  W.  Cleary  on  the  latter's  retirement  from  Illinois.  Pren  de- 
veloped the  Trial  Advocacy  Program  which  won  the  International 
Academy  of  Trial  Lawyers  award  as  the  outstanding  program  in  the 
United  States.  He  will  be  deeply  missed  by  both  faculty  and  students 
but  we  are  all  proud  of  his  professional  achievements  and  are  confident 
that  he  will  be  as  outstanding  a  federal  judge  as  he  has  been  a  pro- 
fessor of  law. 

Two  new  faces  on  the  faculty  filled  in  the  portrait  of  an  ever-chang- 
ing College.  Professor  William  Painter  (Princeton-Harvard),  a  distin- 
guished teacher  and  scholar  who  had  been  teaching  at  the  University 


of  Missouri-Kansas  City,  joined  us  in  September,  1972,  after  a  year  as 
Special  Counsel,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives'  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  Sub-Committee  on  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance. An  expert  in  the  corporate  and  securities  regulation  area,  he 
joined  Professor  Frampton  in  that  field  and  provided  added  strength 
to  our  curricular  offerings  in  the  business  segment  of  the  program. 
Assistant  Professor  John  Nowak,  an  Illinois  graduate  who  was  first  in 
his  class  and  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Law  Forum,  served  as  law  clerk  for 
Mr.  Justice  Schaefer  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  and  then  returned 
to  the  College  to  teach  Constitutional  Law,  Decedents'  Estates  and 
Trusts  and  Future  Interests.  As  the  youngest  member  of  the  law  fac- 
ulty, he  brings  youthful  enthusiasm  and  great  promise  as  a  teacher 
and  scholar  in  two  difficult  areas  of  the  law. 

Faculty  recruitment  during  1972-73  has  resulted  in  two  new  faculty 
members  plus  four  visiting  professors  for  next  year.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Kenneth  Lopatka  (Harvard),  who  has  served  for  two  years  as 
law  clerk  to  the  Honorable  Walter  Cummings  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Seventh  Circuit,  will  join  us  in  September,  1973,  to  teach  Dece- 
dents' Estates  and  Trusts,  Conflict  of  Laws  and  Labor  Law.  Professor 
Mary  Gardner  Jones  (Yale),  who  has  been  a  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sioner for  seven  years  will  become  our  first  joint  appointment  with  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  and  will  start  her 
duties  in  January,  1974,  after  she  finishes  her  term  on  the  Commission. 
She  will  teach  a  course  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  a  course 
or  seminar  in  Law  and  the  Consumer.  She  will  bring  obvious  strength 
to  the  area  of  government  regulation  and,  fresh  from  the  Washington 
scene,  will  provide  essential  new  insights  for  students  and  faculty 
alike.  The  four  visiting  professors  will  replace  individuals  on  leave  or 
temporarily  fill  existing  vacancies.  More  will  be  said  about  them  in 
next  year's  Report. 

Erwin  Griswold,  for  twenty  years  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
and  most  recently  Solicitor-General  of  the  United  States,  will  be  a 
Visiting  Miller  Professor  for  one  month  during  1973-74  and  will  give 
the  first  lecture  in  the  David  C.  Baum  Memorial  Lectures  series  as 
well  as  participate  in  seminars  and  student-faculty  discussions. 

During  1972-73  several  professors  were  on  sabbatical  leave,  leave  of 
absence  without  pay  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Professor  Marion 
Benfield  was  on  sabbatical  the  second  semester  and  spent  the  period 


in  Central  and  South  America,  continuing  his  work  in  commercial  law 
with  an  emphasis  on  international  transactions.  Professor  Findley  com- 
bined a  leave  without  pay  with  a  sabbatical  to  work  in  the  environmen- 
tal area  on  the  campus,  at  Stanford  and  in  Columbia,  South  America. 
Professor  Frampton  spent  his  second  semester  sabbatical  in  New  York, 
London  and  Brussels,  studying  securities  regulation  both  here  and 
abroad  with  heavy  emphasis  on  the  problems  of  the  common  market. 
Professor  McCord  remained  on  the  campus  for  a  second  semester  sab- 
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batical  that  enabled  him  to  do  intensive  research  and  writing  in  federal 
taxation.  Professor  O'Connell  combined  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  with 
an  appointment  to  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Graduate 
College  and  worked  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  He  lectured  widely 
and  lived  in  Oxford  for  most  of  the  spring  semester. 

The  variety  of  these  professional  experiences  will  be  reflected  in  the 
new  ideas  which  the  returning  faculty  will  bring  to  their  students  and 
colleagues  in  the  fall.  The  period,  free  from  teaching  responsibilities 
and  devoted  to  research  and  writing,  will  increase  the  scholarly  pro- 
ductivity of  the  faculty  and  encourage  further  efforts  to  help  shape 
the  developing  law. 

As  in  prior  years,  visiting  faculty  made  a  unique  contribution  to  the 
College  by  adding  the  experience  of  other  law  schools  to  our  own  meld 
of  diverse  talents.  Assistant  Professor  Emilio  Cardenas  of  Argentina 
spent  six  weeks  on  the  campus  working  in  the  international  transac- 
tions course  and  developing  our  contacts  with  the  countries  of  South 
America.  Associate  Professor  Robert  Spector  of  Loyola  of  Chicago 
taught  Conflict  of  Laws  on  a  part  time  basis  in  the  spring.  Assistant 
Professor  Arthur  Hellman  of  the  University  of  Connecticut  taught  Civil 
Procedure,  Labor  Law  and  a  seminar  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Professor  Delias  Lee  from  the  University  of  Alberta  in 
Canada  taught  Torts  and  Creditors'  Rights,  while  Associate  Professor 
Monroe  Paxman,  a  former  juvenile  court  judge  and  recently  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges,  handled 
several  courses  during  the  year.  Professor  Paxman  will  be  on  the  fa- 
culty of  Brigham  Young  University  next  year.  These  able  visitors  were 
joined  by  seven  teaching  assistants  who  taught  Legal  Writing  and  Re- 
search and  Moot  Court  while  working  on  post  J.D.  degrees. 

As  the  preceding  paragraphs  indicate,  there  were  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  leaves  and  visiting  appointments  in  1972-73.  There  will  be  some- 
what fewer  next  year,  but  a  clear  pattern  is  developing  and  the  use  of 
the  visiting  professor  both  as  an  opportunity  for  mutual  inspection  and 
as  an  enriching  experience  for  the  students  will  probably  continue.  This 
has  long  been  the  practice  at  many  schools  and  it  has  distinct  advan- 
tages to  all  concerned.  Too  much  interchange  could  lead  to  instability 
but  when  employed  in  moderation  it  is  a  tonic,  bracing  to  the  College. 


On  the4  whole,  the  faculty  found  1972-73  to  be  a  productive  year  in 
teaching,  research  and  public  service.  Some  of  the  results  are  reflected 
in  the  faculty  activities  and  publications  listed  at  the  end  of  this  report 
but,  in  a  larger  sense,  the  work  of  a  faculty  is  not  subject  to  quantifica- 
tion. It  is  the  quality  of  the  classroom  teaching  that  most  directly  af- 
fects our  principal  product  — the  law  graduate.  I  believe  the  quality  of 
teaching  is  high  at  Illinois  but  we  must  never  be  satisfied  and  we  must 
always  remember  the  primacy  of  teaching,  however  important  other 
aspects  of  the  faculty  role  may  be. 


The  College  lost  two  outstanding  faculty  members  this  year,  Prentice  Marshall  who 
was  appointed  to  the  federal  bench  and  David  Baum  who  died  in  April. 


THE  STUDENT  BODY 

The  academic  quality  of  the  student  body  continues  to  climb.  For  the 
class  entering  in  September,  1972,  the  median  Undergraduate  Grade 
Point  Average  was  4.53  on  a  5.0  scale  and  the  Law  School  Admission 
Test  was  652.  The  medians  for  the  1973  entering  class  show  that  the 
UGPA  has  remained  constant  but  the  LSAT  has  risen  to  674  (the  94th 
percentile).  The  number  of  applications  has  declined  but  the  quality 
has  risen,  indicating  a  more  sophisticated  and  self-selecting  group  of 
applicants.  Our  published  profile  of  those  accepted  has  discouraged 
many  able  students  from  even  applying.  While  we  are  proud  of  the 
quality  of  our  students,  we  remain  dismayed  by  the  numbers  of  disap- 
pointed and  disgruntled  applicants  who  have  to  matriculate  elsewhere 
or  even  forego  a  legal  education.  This  is  an  old  story,  often  told  since 
the  bulge  began  in  the  late  sixties,  and  I  shall  not  retell  the  tale,  but  it 
does  continue  to  be  a  major  concern.  We  are  not  interested  in  playing 
the  numbers  game,  despite  some  charges  to  the  contrary,  and  the  fig- 
ures are  included  in  no  sense  of  boasting  but  simply  to  clarify  the  di- 
mensions of  the  problem. 

These  brighter  students,  even  allowing  for  grade  inflation  at  the  un- 
dergraduate level,  have  affected  the  program  of  the  College.  They  can 
absorb  more  material  faster,  they  do  present  a  greater  challenge  to  the 
teacher  and  the  quality  of  the  blue  books  has  improved.  Law  school 
grades  have  risen  accordingly,  the  attrition  rate  has  gone  down  and  the 
curriculum  is  being  altered  so  that  more  material  will  be  covered  in 
the  same  length  of  time.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  overdo  the  speed-up 
rate,  however,  for  law  remains  a  confusing  course  of  study,  particu- 
larly in  the  first  year. 

Because  our  admission  policies,  like  those  of  most  major  law  schools, 
rely  on  academic  criteria,  fears  have  been  expressed,  usually  by  those 
who  were  not  admitted,  that  our  students  are  excessively  grade  ori- 
ented and  will  not  be  well-rounded  lawyers.  These  fears  are  ground- 
less. The  student  body  contains  an  excellent  mix  of  social  backgrounds, 
work  experience,  military  service,  undergraduate  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities, etc.  A  change  in  admission  policy  would  not  alter  this  situation 
materially.  A  slightly  different  group  of  students  might  be  admitted 
but  others  would  then  be  excluded  on  a  subjective  basis  which  would  be 


difficult  to  justify.  Objective  standards  have  the  merit  of  consistency 
and.  once  understood,  are  recognized  as  being  as  fair  as  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  The  basic  problem  remains:  too  many  applicants 
for  too  few  positions. 

The  students  continue  to  play  an  activist  role  in  the  affairs  of  the 
College  even  though  mass  demonstrations  and  heavy  handed  pressures 
have  faded  with  the  changing  campus  climate.  I  discussed  the  various 
student  roles  in  some  detail  in  last  year's  report  and  will  not  repeat 
them  here.  Activities  have  returned  to  the  normal  channels  and  there 
is  a  resurgence  of  interest  in  the  various  student  organizations,  includ- 
ing some  new  ones,  such  as  a  Board  of  Student  Editors  for  a  section 
in  the  Illinois  Bar  Journal  and  a  Moot  Court  Board  to  help  administer 
the  moot  court  program,  with  the  assistance  of  a  faculty  adviser.  One 
indication  of  the  changing  times  is  the  election  of  a  woman  as  president 
of  the  Student  Bar  Association,  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  College. 
The  women  students  are  playing  an  increasingly  active  role  in  all  of  the 
student  groups,  a  trend  which  will  have  a  definite  influence  on  the  bar 
associations  in  a  few  years. 

Two  examples  of  student  input  into  decision  making  in  the  College 
will  illustrate  the  new  student  role  —  Saturday  classes  and  the  early 
calendar.  For  years  students  had  complained  about  Saturday  morning 
classes  but  the  faculty,  although  hardly  enthusiastic,  had  maintained 
the  practice.  Through  the  regular  committee  process,  the  students  sur- 
veyed other  law  schools,  developed  alternative  schedules,  etc.,  and 
finally  convinced  the  faculty  to  try  a  five  day  week.  It  has  created  diffi- 
cult scheduling  problems  and  it  may  not  have  been  a  wise  decision  on 
the  whole  but  it  is  working  and  it  was  a  direct  result  of  the  student 
voice.  Similarly,  the  new  calendar,  starting  late  in  August  with  exams 
finished  before  the  Christmas  recess  was  instituted  largely  due  to  stu- 
dent desires.  The  rest  of  the  University  had  adopted  this  early  calendar 
but  the  law  faculty  preferred  to  keep  exams  after  Christmas  to  provide 
a  longer  study  period  before  first  semester  exams.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, the  student  position  was  adopted  and  that  calendar  will  be  tried 
this  year.  Again,  it  presents  a  number  of  difficulties  but  the  students 
were  instrumental  in  a  decision  that  directly  affected  their  interests. 
This  does  not  mean  that  all  decisions  will  be  based  on  student  prefer- 


ence  —  there  are  still  final  examinations,  grades,  etc.  —  but  in  some  areas 
the  students  are  quite  influential. 

One  impressive  aspect  of  the  law  students  is  their  involvement  in  a 
wide  range  of  activities  beyond  the  formal  study  of  law.  Some  of  this 
is  service  motivated,  through  the  Community  Involvement  Program, 
but  much  of  it  is  compensated  and  serves  the  dual  function  of  produc- 
ing income  to  help  pay  for  a  legal  education  and  of  providing  important 
work  experience.  Many  students  work  in  local  law  offices  during  the 
academic  year  and  even  more  gain  summer  experience  throughout  the 
state.  A  large  number  serve  as  teaching  and  research  assistants  in  var- 
ious areas  of  the  University.  While  the  largest  concentration  is  in  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  they  range  from 
agriculture  to  computer  science  and  the  reports  on  their  work  product 
is  uniformly  high.  Others  serve  as  residence  hall  counselors,  student 
advisors,  etc.  One,  an  M.D.,  works  at  a  local  hospital  and  clinic  and  an- 
other is  an  outstanding  reporter  on  a  local  paper.  The  list  of  these  ac- 
tivities is  as  diverse  as  the  student  body  but  it  is  a  further  indication  of 
the  maturity  and  ability  of  the  current  students. 

A  consistent  theme  on  the  teaching  evaluation  forms  and  in  informal 
discussions  with  students  is  the  dissatisfaction  with  large  classes  and 
the  impersonal  nature  of  much  of  legal  education.  The  students  want 
more  individual  work,  more  faculty  contact  and  greater  opportunity  to 
try  their  hands  at  the  solution  of  real  problems.  In  the  main,  this  seems 
to  be  true  even  if  it  involves  more  work  and  a  greater  expenditure  of 
time  and  energy.  The  idea  of  passive,  non-involved  education  does  not 
have  much  appeal  to  the  current  generation.  I  view  this  attitude  as  a 
tribute  to  the  student  body  and  as  a  challenge  to  the  College  to  devise 
ever  more  effective  methods  of  professional  education. 


THE  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 

The  faculty  share  the  student  concerns  described  in  the  previous  par- 
agraph. Large  classes  and  unfavorable  faculty-student  ratios  have 
plagued  law  schools  from  the  beginning.  Even  in  an  age  of  relative 
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educational  affluence,  law  faculties  were  small  in  relation  to  the  size 
of  student  bodies  (a  20-1  ratio  was  considered  normal)  and  the  problem 
has  been  exacerbated  by  the  new  demand  for  legal  education  coupled 
with  fiscal  cutbacks.  During  the  past  few  years,  the  result  has  been  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  seminars  and  problem  courses  and  the 
amount  of  individualized  instruction.  The  College  program  has  suffered 
even  though  we  have  added  new  subject  matter  areas  and  utilized  new 
techniques  in  trial  and  appellate  advocacy.  Some  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem stands  high  on  the  list  of  College  priorities  but  the  only  long-range 
hope  lies  in  an  increase  in  staff  size  or  a  further  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  students;  both  avenues  are  strewn  with  obvious  difficulties. 


Supreme  Court  Justice  Rehnquist  meets  informally  with  the  College's  Moot  Court 
finalists  to  discuss  their  arguments. 
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The  moot  court  (appellate  advocacy)  program  was  strengthened 
again  this  year  and  the  use  of  actual  criminal  cases,  currently  on  ap- 
peal, continued  as  a  popular  feature  which  added  reality  to  the  research 
and  argument.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Appellate  Court  for  the 
Fourth  District  heard  the  semi-final,  rather  than  the  final,  round.  The 
finals  were  argued  before  a  federal  panel  consisting  of  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Rehnquist,  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  Sprecher 
and  District  Court  Judge  Foreman.  The  arguments  were  followed  by 
a  reception  and  dinner  at  the  Levis  Faculty  Center  which  added  pres- 
tige and  style  to  the  program.  We  have  now  established  a  Moot  Court 
Board,  parallel  in  format  to  the  Board  of  Student  Editors  of  the  Law 
Forum,  and  the  students  themselves  will  run  most  of  the  program 
with  the  assistance  of  a  faculty  advisor.  We  will  continue  to  give  aca- 
demic credit  (graded  satisfactory-unsatisfactory)  for  participation  in 
the  various  rounds,  to  indicate  the  importance  which  the  faculty  places 
on  appellate  advocacy. 

We  successfully  accommodated  the  large  number  of  seniors  wishing 
to  take  trial  advocacy  by  offering  it  both  semesters.  This  venture  was 
made  possible  only  by  the  excellent  cooperation  we  have  received  from 
the  bench  and  bar.  The  departure  of  Professor  Marshall  for  service  on 
the  federal  bench  will  leave  a  large  void  in  this  key  program  but  Mr. 
Baker,  with  the  assistance  of  Visiting  Professor  Kenneth  Broun  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  will  continue  to  offer  the  program 
and  we  plan  to  use  additional  scarce  resources  to  maintain  and  improve 
this  deservedly  popular  senior  offering. 

Both  trial  and  appellate  advocacy  are  of  particular  importance  to  the 
College  program  because  of  the  limited  potential  for  clinical  work  in  the 
Champaign-Urbana  area.  The  moot  programs 'are  a  reasonable  substi- 
tute for  heavy  involvement  in  actual  cases  and  develop  many  of  the 
same  skills  and  techniques.  Clinical  training  is  the  most  dramatic  of  the 
new  law  school  programs  and  many  colleges  are  giving  large  amounts 
of  academic  credit  for  student  involvement.  We  are  keeping  abreast  of 
these  new  techniques  (I  attended  two  national  conferences  on  the  sub- 
ject in  New  York  City  and  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pennsylvania,  sponsored  by 
the  Council  on  Legal  Education  for  Professional  Responsibility,  during 
1972-73)  but  we  have  serious  reservations  about  the  amount  of  faculty 
supervision  and  the  size  of  the  local  laboratory.  The  first  can  be  re- 
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solved  by  more  resources  but  the  latter  is  a  fact  of  life  at  a  residential 
campus  in  a  small  community.  The  metropolitan  schools  have  a  rich 
field  for  experimentation  but  we  are  limited  to  the  state's  attorney's 
office,  the  public  defender,  the  legal  assistance  agency  and  the  few 
cases  handled  through  the  umbrella  of  our  law  school  clinic.  Despite 
these  limitations  a  large  number  of  students  are  receiving  a  small 
amount  of  academic  credit  for  work  in  the  program  and  many  senior 
students  are  working  with  public  agencies,  using  Supreme  Court  Rule 
711  which  enables  them  to  engage  in  some  supervised  practice.  Stu- 
dent enthusiasm  for  this  work  is  encouraging  and  we  plan  to  strengthen 
the  clinical  approach  within  the  constraints  just  described. 

Each  year  we  add  new  courses,  combine  and  consolidate  old  ones 
and  alter  the  coverage  in  traditional  subjects,  as  we  attempt  to  keep 
current  with  the  changing  law.  The  environmental  area  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  a  virtually  new  field  of  law.  The  developments  at  both  the 
federal  and  state  levels  have  given  rise  to  a  rash  of  new  legislation, 
administrative  rulings  and  court  decisions.  In  a  few  short  years,  en- 
vironmental impact  statements,  air  and  water  quality  controls  and 
noise  pollution  have  created  a  new  legal  vocabulary,  redolent  of  the 
administrative  law  developments  of  the  thirties.  These  innovations 
have  a  curriculum-wide  impact  and  even  in  first  year  property  sizable 
amounts  of  time  are  devoted  to  introducing  new  concepts,  without 
which  the  lawyer's  knowledge  would  be  obsolete.  A  new  course  in 
environmental  law  has  been  added  as  an  elective  and  the  Office  of  En- 
vironmental and  Planning  Studies  (described  in  last  year's  Report) 
has  had  a  productive  year,  stimulating  both  research  and  teaching  in 
the  cluster  of  problems  hidden  by  the  rubric  "ecology."  Next  year, 
three  research  associates,  recent  graduates  of  other  leading  law  schools, 
will  be  working  with  Professor  Plager  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Of- 
fice. Similar  developments  are  occurring  in  the  Office  of  International 
and  Graduate  Study  as  we  struggle  with  the  legal  problems  of  interna- 
tional trade,  international  tax  matters  and  the  rising  role  of  the  com- 
mon market  in  the  commercial  rebirth  of  Western  Europe.  We  are 
working  on  the  establishment  of  cooperative  relationships  with  law 
schools  in  South  America  and  by  another  year  I  hope  to  have  some 
significant  progress  to  report  in  this  program  area. 
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One  exciting  experiment  in  teaching  technique  is  the  adaption  of 
Programmed  Logic  for  Automated  Teaching  Operations  to  law  school 
use.  The  University  of  Illinois  has  been  the  pioneer  in  adapting  the 
computer  to  programmed  instruction  at  various  levels  of  education. 
Last  fall,  the  law  faculty  met  with  Professor  Bitzer,  Director  of  the 
Computer-Based  Education  Research  Laboratory,  for  a  demonstration 
of  the  possibilities  inherent  in  the  PLATO  technique.  We  were  intrigued 
by  the  versatility  of  this  tool  as  a  truly  new  method  of  individualized 
instruction  which  allows  the  student  to  proceed  at  his  own  pace.  Pro- 
fessor Maggs  and  Associate  Professor  Morgan  have  been  working  to- 
ward the  practical  adaption  of  PLATO  for  use  in  some  areas.  For 
example,  much  of  future  interests,  with  its  calculus  of  estates,  could 
be  taught  by  a  series  of  hypotheticals  that  illustrate  the  infinite  range 
of  possible  constructions  of  wills  and  trusts.  As  a  method  for  drilling 
the  student  in  basic  doctrine,  PLATO  could  free  class  time  for  more 
discussions  of  the  policy  issues  involved  in  the  law's  operation.  It  is 
too  early  to  assess  the  impact  of  PLATO  on  legal  education  but  it 
could  be  of  major  significance  before  the  end  of  the  decade. 

We  are  progressing  toward  a  joint  J.D.-M.B.A.  program  with  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration.  The  joint  committee 
filed  its  report  late  in  the  spring  semester  and  both  colleges  will  act 
early  in  the  fall.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Champaign-Urbana 
Senate  and  the  administration,  we  should  be  able  to  offer  the  combined 
degree  starting  in  the  fall  of  1974.  It  would  allow  the  student  to  re- 
ceive both  degrees  in  four  years  rather  than  the  present  five  and  should 
provide  excellent  placement  opportunities  in  both  law  and  business. 
If  it  is  a  successful  program,  it  should  be  the  prototype  for  combined 
degrees  in  other  areas. 

The  first  order  of  business  for  the  fall  of  1973  will  be  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Program  Evaluation  and  Planning,  a  group  which 
has  been  at  work  for  several  years.  The  Committee  will  make  a  num- 
ber of  important  recommendations  which  should  chart  the  law  school 
program  for  the  remainder  of  the  seventies.  I  will  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  discuss  the  Committee  proposals  at  this  time  and  will  save  these 
matters  for  next  year's  Report,  following  faculty  action  during  the 
course  of  the  year. 
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It  is  impractical  to  discuss  all  aspects  of  the  program  each  year  so 
I  have  concentrated  on  those  areas  in  which  major  change  is  taking 
place.  One  final  development  must  be  mentioned.  For  many  years  the 
College  has  wished  to  have  a  permanently  funded,  distinguished  lec- 
ture series.  We  have  normally  been  able  to  present  such  a  series  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis  by  the  use  of  Miller  Lecture  Funds  or  by  grants  from 
the  Sperry-Hutchinson  Foundation.  Usually  the  lectures  have  been 
published,  either  in  the  Law  Forum  or  by  the  University  Press,  and 
they  have  been  well  received.  Continuity  has  been  lacking,  however, 
and  there  has  been  no  consistent  theme.  The  tragic  death  of  Professor 
Baum  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  series  in  his  honor 
on  the  theme  of  Civil  Rights  and  Civil  Liberties,  a  subject  close  to  his 
heart.  The  Baum  Family  Foundation,  together  with  gifts  from  family 
and  friends,  has  agreed  to  fund  this  series  on  a  generous  basis  which 
should  allow  us  to  present,  each  year,  a  series  of  outstanding  lectures 
on  this  important  subject.  The  lectures  will  be  published  and  should 
be  a  significant  contribution  to  the  literature  as  well  as  a  challenge  to 
our  students  to  remain  alert  to  the  problems  even  a  free  society  faces 
in  maintaining  our  civil  rights  and  liberties. 


THE  ALUMNI 

Although  this  Report  is  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  University, 
it  is  also  a  report  to  our  alumni.  It  is  only  one  avenue  for  keeping  the 
alumni  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  College  but  it  is  the  most  com- 
plete coverage  of  the  year's  activities.  The  Chronicle,  published  four 
times  a  year,  the  alumni  gatherings  at  homecoming  and  in  Chicago 
once  each  semester,  the  breakfast  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
State  Bar  Association,  the  cocktail  party  at  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Law  Schools  meeting,  etc.  all  contribute  to  our  alumni  relations. 
Not  only  do  we  plan  to  continue  these  activities,  but  we  hope  to  ex- 
pand them  in  response  to  growing  alumni  interest.  This  year  we  held 
our  first  annual  alumni  luncheon  in  Peoria  and  we  plan  to  hold  similar 
affairs  elsewhere  in  the  state.  Only  the  "tyranny  of  time"  prevents  us 
from  doing  a  great  deal  more.  While  the  principal  load  of  alumni  af- 
fairs falls  on  the  Dean's  office,  most  of  the  faculty  are  involved  in  some 
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way  and  we  have  a  faculty-student  committee  which  is  actively  in- 
volved in  planning  ways  by  which  we  can  increase  alumni  interest  in 
the  College. 

The  major  development  in  1972-73  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Dean's  Club,  a  project  we  have  had  under  consideration  for  some  time. 


During  the  academic  year,  ten  outstanding  alumni  were  named  as  Alums  of  the  Month. 
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The  best  way  to  describe  the  Dean's  Club  is  to  quote  from  a  letter 
sent  to  a  large  number  of  alumni  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

"The  1972-73  academic  year  is  a  significant  milestone  in  the  College 
of  Law  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Founded  in  1897,  your  College  now 
enters  the  final  quarter  of  its  first  century  of  service  to  the  state  and 
nation.  At  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  new  law  school,  Illinois  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Jacob  W.  Wilkin  voiced  'the  feelings  of  every 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  state  and  every  member  of  the 
bar,  as  well,  when  we  hail  this  moment  gladly,  and  bid  it  a  hearty 
Godspeed  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose.' 

"By  1956,  the  College,  having  been  housed  through  the  years  in  three 
different  structures,  was  ready  to  dedicate  the  present  building  and 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Earl  Warren, 
struck  an  appropriate  chord  in  those  ceremonies:  'Particularly  do  I 
congratulate  Dean  Harno  who  for  a  third  of  a  century  has  dedicated 
himself  to  the  development  of  a  law  school  worthy  of  such  an  edifice 
and  to  the  construction  of  a  building  adequate  for  his  law  school.  To- 
day we  celebrate  the  accomplishment  of  both  objectives  —  a  law  school 
which  is  the  peer  of  our  best,  in  a  home  that  will  serve  its  high  purpose.' 

"As  you  probably  know,  the  General  Assembly  has  now  appropriated 
the  funds  to  build  an  addition  to  the  present  structure  which  will  allow 
the  College  to  expand  to  approximately  one  thousand  students  and 
supporting  faculty  and  staff.  The  building  plans  are  98%  complete  and 
once  the  monies  are  released  and  the  operating  budget  increased,  we 
will  enter  a  new  era  which  should  see  our  College  in  the  forefront  of 
legal  education  in  the  United  States.  Our  past  successes  are,  in  large 
measure,  due  to  the  support  and  dedication  of  alumni  such  as  you. 
Now,  more  than  ever  before,  we  count  on  you  to  supply  the  'margin  of 
excellence'  which  will  enable  us  to  reach  our  ambitious  goals. 

"The  cutbacks  in  state  and  federal  funds,  the  increasing  need  for 
adequate  scholarship  monies,  and  the  rising  cost  of  teaching  aids  and 
library  materials  make  it  imperative  that  we  seek  methods  for  main- 
taining and  increasing  the  flow  of  financial  and  moral  support  vital  to 
continued  progress.  The  College's  Alumni  Advisory  Council  and  the 
faculty  believe  that  the  alumni  will  respond  to  the  challenges  ahead. 

"The  annual  Law  School  Fund  drive  was  initiated  in  1962-63  and 
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$12,650  was  contributed  that  first  year.  In  1971-72,  the  drive  raised 
$52,587,  a  tribute  to  the  rising  interest  of  the  alumni  in  the  welfare  of 
their  alma  mater.  Even  this  latter  figure,  however,  leaves  us  well  be- 
low the  amount  contributed  by  the  alumni  of  equivalent  state  sup- 
ported law  schools.  Therefore,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Alumni 
Advisory  Council,  I  am  announcing  the  formation  of  the  Dean's  Club 
of  the  College  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
The  purposes  of  the  Dean's  Club  will  be: 

1.  To  stimulate  the  active  interest  and  participation  of  alumni  in 
the  affairs  of  the  College. 

2.  To  establish  a  pattern  of  substantial  financial  contributions  to  the 
College  of  Law. 

3.  To  sponsor  seminars  and  other  events  to  acquaint  Dean's  Club 
members  with  the  faculty  and  with  the  work  of  the  College. 

4.  To  enlarge  the  community  of  concerned  alumni  of  the  College  of 
Law. 

5.  To  provide  due  recognition  to  these  concerned  alumni. 

"The  Dean's  Club  replaces  neither  the  Law  Alumni  Association  nor 
the  annual  fund  drive.  We  are  grateful  for  all  gifts  to  the  College  and 
we  welcome  the  support  of  all  of  our  graduates  but  we  particularly 
need  those  more  substantial  gifts  which  are  vital  to  the  future  strength 
of  the  College.  The  Dean's  Club  is  designed  for  those  alumni  and  friends 
who  have  the  means  and  the  desire  to  help  the  College  even  more  di- 
rectly than  in  the  past.  The  invitation  to  be  a  Charter  Member  of  the 
Dean's  Club  is  purposely  limited  so  that  the  free  flow  of  ideas  and  the 
general  enthusiasm  of  the  group  will  be  at  a  maximum. 

"I  personally  hope  that  you  will  accept  this  invitation  now  to  become 
a  Charter  Member  of  the  Dean's  Club  and  that  this  new  organization 
will  be  a  powerful  force  in  enabling  us  'to  teach  law  in  the  grand  man- 
ner, and  to  make  great  lawyers'." 

We  did  not  send  this  charter  membership  letter  to  all  of  our  alumni 
because  we  wished  to  "check  the  water"  to  determine  the  degree  of 
interest  in  such  a  program.  The  response  was  gratifying.  Two  hundred 
and  ninety-four  alumni  have  accepted  charter  membership  in  the  Club, 
ranging  from  $100  or  more  for  a  regular  membership  through  $250  or 
more  for  a  sustaining  membership  to  $2,500  or  more  as  a  Harno  Fel- 
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low.  Starting  with  this  level  of  contributions  we  should,  in  a  few  years, 
be  able  to  place  Illinois  in  a  position  of  alumni  support  which  is  more 
nearly  comparable  with  that  of  our  principal  competitors.  Obviously, 
we  do  not  value  our  alumni  for  their  financial  support  alone,  but  it  is 
an  important  ingredient  in  building  a  great  College  of  Law. 

This  fall  we  shall  open  the  Dean's  Club  to  all  of  our  alumni  with  the 
hope  that  their  response  will  be  in  proportion  to  those  joining  the  initial 
venture.  The  first  event  sponsored  for  the  Dean's  Club  was  a  special 
invitation  to  hear  the  moot  court  finals  previously  described.  Some 
forty  members  attended  even  though  the  hearings  were  held  on  a 
Monday  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  season  (the  only  time  we  could  get  Mr. 
Justice  Rehnquist).  The  reception  and  dinner,  attended  by  President 
Corbally,  Chancellor  Peltason,  other  university  officials,  faculty  and 
students,  was  a  pleasant  affair  and  established  a  pattern  for  future 
events,  including  a  special  gathering  at  homecoming  this  fall. 


THE  PLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

The  1972-1973  placement  year  was  an  encouraging  one  several  ways. 
Despite  forecasts  of  possible  storms  on  the  horizon  for  law  school  grad- 
uates currently  entering  the  job  market,  the  placement  office  recorded 
a  record  46%  increase  in  the  number  of  prospective  employers  con- 
tacting it  for  assistance  in  locating  new  associates.  Also  encouraging, 
in  terms  of  how  others  view  the  quality  of  Illinois  graduates,  was  the 
number  of  judges  selecting  clerks  from  the  College.  Eighteen  of  our 
graduates  have  accepted  clerkships  —  two  with  federal  Court  of  Ap- 
peals judges,  four  with  federal  District  Court  judges,  three  with  Illinois 
Supreme  Court  judges,  eight  with  Illinois  Appellate  Court  judges,  and 
one  with  another  state  Superior  Court  judge.  This  compares  favorably 
with  the  eight  clerkships  recorded  last  year.  Generally,  the  prospects 
for  Illinois  graduates  were  good  again  this  year,  although  understand- 
ably there  were  those  who  encountered  serious  obstacles  in  obtaining 
"the  right  job."  Chicago,  as  always,  was  a  highly  competitive  market- 
place for  the  newly  licensed  attorney.  Although  approximately  30% 
of  those  placed  found  jobs  in  the  city,  others  found  it  necessary  to 
abandon  the  search  there  in  favor  of  more  readily  available  jobs  else- 
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where. 

By  the  end  of  June,  58%  of  the  class  had  reported  securing  jobs. 
Although  this  figure  is  somewhat  lower  than  that  achieved  by  the  same 
date  last  year,  the  difference  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  more  1973 
class  members  had  failed  to  notify  the  Placement  Office  of  the  posi- 
tions they  had  accepted.  There  are  very  few  in  this  year's  class  who 
have  made  serious  attempts  at  locating  legal  positions  and  have  been 
unsuccessful.  Notice  of  excellent  positions  continue  to  flow  through 
the  Placement  Office  for  those  still  in  the  market,  and  the  prospects 
remain  encouraging.  Not  included  in  the  58%  figure  are  those  who  have 
unaccepted  offers,  those  who  have  jobs  "upon  successful  completion 
of  the  bar"  and  several  graduates  who  have  yet  to  begin  their  em- 
ployment search. 

Naturally,  there  are  problem  areas.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  is  our 
relative  inability  to  convince  firms  to  interview  at  the  College.  As 
indicated  above,  the  number  of  firms  approaching  the  College  with 
their  employment  needs  has  made  a  dramatic  rise.  However,  the  num- 
ber of  firms  sending  representatives  to  Champaign-Urbana  continues 
to  lag  behind  our  sister  institutions  in  Chicago  and  other  metropolitan 
areas.  The  smaller  to  medium  sized  firms  are  particularly  difficult  to 
convince  of  the  values  of  on-campus  interviews.  As  a  consequence, 
the  many  seniors  interested  in  associating  with  such  firms  must  spend 
considerable  time  and  money  traveling  to  each  firm,  some  of  which 
require  an  actual  knock  on  the  door  before  responding  to  employment 
inquiries.  This  experience  is  costly,  not  only  in  terms  of  the  limited 
dollars  in  a  student's  budget,  but  also  in  terms  of  lost  study  time.  It 
is  an  old  battle  which  we  continue  to  fight. 

Since  opportunities  continue  to  arise  for  the  Class  of  1973,  and  are 
already  occurring  at  a  healthy  rate  for  the  Class  of  1974,  we  remain 
cautiously  optimistic  about  the  placement  prospects  for  our  graduates. 


A  GLANCE  AT  THE  FUTURE 

Legal  education  stands  at  one  of  its  perennial  crossroads,  perhaps 
comparable  to  the  introduction  of  the  case  method  of  instruction  at 
Harvard.  Unfortunately,  there  are  far  more  questions  than  there  are 
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answers.  Should  the  length  of  legal  education  be  reduced,  either  by  a 
three-three  program  which  abandons  the  baccalaureate  degree  require- 
ment or  by  a  two  year  law  school?  Should  new  law  schools  be  devel- 
oped and  existing  schools  expanded  to  meet  the  heavy  demand  for  a 
legal  education  or  will  this  result  in  an  over  supply  of  lawyers?  Should 
clinical  education  be  expanded  as  an  alternative  to  existing  methods 
of  instruction?  Should  there  be  more  interdisciplinary  work  with  a 
major  emphasis  on  solving  specific  social  problems  or  should  legal 
education  remain  primarily  professional  in  character?  Should  there  be 
more  specialization  in  law  school  and  greater  recognition  of  special- 
ties by  the  bar?  How  do  we  increase  minority  representation  in  the 
profession?  How  do  we  teach  professional  responsibility  and  the  im- 
portance of  legal  ethics?  How  do  we  respond  to  the  unmet  needs  of 
legal  representation  for  vast  segments  of  our  society?  How  do  we  in- 
crease the  resources  allocated  to  legal  education  and  to  legal  research? 
The  list  is  endless  but  each  must  be  dealt  with,  if  only  by  inaction,  for 
inaction  is  itself  a  species  of  action.  The  questions  illuminate  the  chal- 
lenges for  those  of  us  who  have  chosen  a  career  in  legal  education. 
It  is  a  great  time  to  be  involved  in  the  struggle  and  even  where  the 
answers  appear  only  "through  a  glass  darkly"  we  have  confidence  that, 
ultimately,  workable  solutions  will  be  found. 

This  College  of  Law  is  only  one  part  of  a  seamless  web  of  legal  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States.  It  is,  however,  an  important  part  both  be- 
cause of  its  distinguished  history  and  because  the  University  of  Illinois 
is  one  of  the  world's  great  institutions  of  higher  education.  We  must 
play  our  part  in  answering  the  tough  questions  now  being  asked  about 
the  role  of  the  profession  and  the  institutions  which  feed  and  sustain 
it.  Some  of  the  roles  are  played  on  the  stage  of  our  individual  contri- 
butions but  it  is  the  collective  response  of  the  College  which  is  most 
important.  We  should  help  establish  a  pattern  for  others  at  the  same 
time  that  we  learn  from  and  follow  their  lead  in  areas  of  proven  success. 

I  still  believe  the  University  of  Illinois  should  expand  its  College  of 
Law  even  though  a  second  state  supported  law  school  is  opening  this 
fall  at  Southern  Illinois  University.  There  is  room  for  both.  Not  only 
is  expansion  necessary  to  meet  the  heavy  demand  for  legal  education 
but  also  to  provide  the  resources  for  greater  participation  by  law  in 
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the  University  community  and  in  the  larger  world.  The  nature  of  that 
participation  will  change  in  the  years  ahead  but  the  need  for  it  will 
not  diminish.  Rather  it  will  increase  as  the  legal  ingredient  looms  lar- 
ger in  the  solution  of  all  of  our  intractable  social  problems.  If,  however, 
events  restrict  us  to  our  present  size  we  will  labor  within  that  frame- 
work and  alter  our  plans,  although  not  our  aspirations.  I  am  less  con- 
fident than  I  was  a  year  ago  as  to  which  direction  we  will  take  but  I 
remain  optimistic  that  the  College  will  thrive  whatever  the  future 
may  hold. 


v> 


Professor  Rubin  Cohn  and  two  students  continue  an  after-class  discussion  during  a 
stroll  in  the  courtyard. 
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CONCLUSION 


In  the  year  of  Watergate,  I  conclude  with  the  wise  words  of  the  late 
Dean  A.J.  Harno,  uttered  in  1961  at  a  Midyear  Convocation  for  grad- 
uates of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Said  he:  "There  is  clash  as  to  the 
meaning  and  place  of  law  as  a  governing  force  in  society.  We  Americans 
subscribe,  at  least  outwardly,  to  the  idea  and  to  the  ideal  that  ours  is 
a  government  of  law  — that  no  individuals,  no,  not  even  our  highest 
governing  officials,  are  above  the  law."  I  draw  no  conclusions  here  as 
to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  those  caught  in  the  web  of  intrigue,  but  the 
principle  is  sound.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  principle  under  which  our  form 
of  government  can  long  survive.  I  have  faith  that  our  citizens,  even 
inwardly,  share  this  precept.  As  lawyers,  we  err  like  all  humans,  but 
the  law,  when  coupled  with  justice,  transcends  the  errors  of  those 
who  strive  to  serve  her.  If  we  can  impart  true  adherence  to  this  ideal 
to  succeeding  generations  of  lawyers  then  we  will  have  served  so- 
ciety well,  whatever  specific  forms  legal  education  may  assume  in 
the  new  age. 


John  E.  Cribbet 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Law 


#  IP 

The  Class  of  June,  1973 
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FACULTY  ACTIVITIES 
AND  PUBLICATIONS, 

1972-73 

This  is  not  a  complete  list  of  faculty  activities  and  it  does  not  include  the 
teaching  responsibilities  of  each  professor.  It  does,  however,  illuminate 
the  scope  of  staff  involvement  in  research  and  public  service. 

Dean  John  E.  Cribbet  published  the  Third  Edition  of  Cribbet,  Fritz  and 
Johnson,  Cases  and  Materials  on  Property,  one  of  the  leading  casebooks 
in  the  field  of  property.  He  began  work  on  the  Second  Edition  of  his 
textbook  on  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Property,  first  published  in  1962.  He 
updated  his  real  property  materials  for  Multi-State  Media,  Inc.,  a  na- 
tional bar  review  group,  serving  the  needs  of  the  multi-state  bar  exam. 
He  made  a  large  number  of  speeches  to  various  groups  throughout  the 
country,  including  a  talk  on  "The  Changing  Relationships  Between  Pri- 
vate and  Public  Interests  in  Land"  to  a  national  conference  of  The  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Planning  Officials  in  Cincinnati  (later  published  in  the  ASPO 
Journal),  talks  on  legal  education  for  bar  groups  etc.  He  attended  nu- 
merous professional  meetings  in  San  Francisco,  Washington,  Chicago,  et 
al,  including  two  national  conferences  on  clinical  education  in  New  York 
City  and  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pennsylvania.  He  spent  one  week  at  the  National 
Security  Forum  at  the  Air  University,  Maxwell  Field,  Alabama  as  an  edu- 
cational representative.  He  served  on  a  large  number  of  committees  and 
professional  groups,  including  chairmanship  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
Committee  on  Judicial  Ethics.  He  was  named  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Academic  Affairs  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Illinois  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity and  was  named  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  Board.  He  re- 
ceived the  Award  of  Merit  for  outstanding  contribution  to  the  field  of  law 
from  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  June,  1973. 

Professor  Marion  W.  Benfield  was  on  sabbatical  leave  the  second  semes- 
ter and  visited  law  schools  at  the  Universities  of  Costa  Rica,  Panama  and 
the  Andes  (Bogota,  Columbia)  to  discuss  cooperative  ventures  in  interna- 
tional commercial  law.  He  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  from  Illinois 
on  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws.  He 
was  also  a  Reporter  on  the  Real  Estate  Transactions  Code  for  the  Com- 
missioners. He  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association  —  Chi- 
cago Bar  Association  Committee  on  the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code 
and  the  Committee  on  Regulation  of  Consumer  Credit  Section  of  the  sec- 
tion on  Corporation,  Banking  and  Business  Law  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. He  was  a  member  of  several  law  school  committees  and  prepared 
a  second  edition  of  his  mimeographed  teaching  materials  for  Commer- 
cial Law  I. 
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Professor  Charles  H.  Bowman  continued  to  serve  on  several  College  of 
Law  committees  and  the  University  Police  Training  Institute  Curriculum 
Committee.  Among  the  committees  on  which  he  served  outside  the  Uni- 
versity were  the  Committee  on  Motor  Vehicles  and  Traffic  Law  of  the 
Highway  Research  Board  in  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  Council,  the  American  Bar  Association  Committee  on  Criminal 
Law  and  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association  Section  on  Criminal  Law.  In 
addition  to  membership  in  the  American,  Florida  State,  Illinois  State  and 
Champaign  County  Bar  Associations,  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Judicature  Society,  the  National  Association  of  Criminal  Defense  Law- 
yers and  the  Illinois  Academy  of  Criminology.  During  the  year,  he  attended 
the  Illinois  Judicial  Conference  Judges'  Seminar,  the  Illinois  Judicial  Con- 
ference Associate  Judges'  Seminar,  as  a  lecturer  and  panelist,  and  the 
Illinois  Probation  Services  Council  Workshop,  as  lecturer.  He  devoted  con- 
siderable time  to  advising  Illinois  judges,  state's  attorneys  and  defense 
attorneys  relative  to  specific  questions  on  the  Illinois  Criminal  Code  and 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

Assistant  Dean  Robert  G.  Brown  again  shouldered  responsibility  for  ad- 
missions, financial  aid,  administration  of  the  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 
Program,  the  internal  management  of  the  College  and  served  as  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  Admissions  and  Scholarship  Committee.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Building  Committee,  Faculty-Student  Lecture  Committee, 
the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  and  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Office 
Practices.  He  published  an  article  on  admissions  in  The  Chronicle  and  at- 
tended the  annual  meeting  of  the  Law  School  Admissions  Council  in  Ft. 
Pierce,  Florida  in  June.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
University  YMCA  and  also  serves  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Uni- 
versity Round  Table. 

Professor  Rubin  G.  Cohn  served  on  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Teach- 
ing Assistantship  Committee  and  chaired  the  Equal  Opportunity  Commit- 
tee. His  publications  included  a  major  work  on  the  history  and  politics 
of  Illinois  judicial  reform  under  the  title  To  Judge  With  Justice.  He  served 
as  a  speaker  and  consultant  to  the  Louisiana  Constitutional  Convention 
delegates  and  was  a  participant  in  the  Conference  on  Home  Rule  spon- 
sored by  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Government  and  Public  Affairs.  He  con- 
tinued to  fulfill  speaking  engagements  throughout  the  state  in  regard  to 
the  Illinois  Constitution  of  1970.  He  remained  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Public  Employees  Pension  Laws  Committee  and  legal  counsel  for  the  State 
Universities  Retirement  System.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association,  the  Administrative  Law 
Sections  of  each  association,  Chicago  Bar  Association  and  the  American 
Judicature  Society.  In  June,  he  attended  the  American  Judicature  Society 
Citizens  Conference  in  Seattle,  Washington. 

Professor  John  J.  Costonis  served  as  chairman  of  the  Law  Forum  Com- 
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mittee  and  the  Committee  on  Evaluation  and  Improvement  of  Teaching 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Office  of  Environmental  and  Planning  Studies 
and  Appointments  Committees.  The  two  University  committees  on  which 
he  served  as  an  alternate  were  the  Inter-Campus  Executive  Committee 
on  Relationships  with  the  Midwest  Consortium  on  Air  Pollution  and  the 
University  Council  for  Environmental  Studies.  He  held  membership  in 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  the  Illinois  Conservation 
League,  the  Land  Use  Committee  of  the  ABA  Real  Property,  Probate  and 
Trust  Law  Section  and  the  American  Society  of  International  Law.  He 
participated  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Pre- 
servation; a  colloquium  on  Puerto  Rican  environmental  preservation  spon- 
sored by  the  Conservation  Trust  of  Puerto  Rico  (as  keynote  speaker); 
gave  a  presentation  of  the  findings  of  his  HUD  study  to  a  colloquium  of 
federal  officials,  including  the  HUD  assistant  secretaries  for  Community 
Development  and  for  Research  and  Technology,  as  well  as  officials  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  He  remained  a  consultant  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  regarding  the  creation  of  the  National  Cultural 
Park  in  Chicago's  Loop  and  he  was  project  reviewer  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  —  Law  and  Social  Science  Division.  His  publications  in- 
cluded "Saving  the  Urban  Landmark:  The  Chicago  Plan,"  to  be  published 
by  the  University  of  Illinois  Press  in  October;  an  article  published  in  the 
Real  Estate  Law  Journal  on  "Development  Rights  Transfers:  A  Proposal 
for  Financing  Landmark  Preservation"  and  an  article  on  "Formula  Found 
to  Preserve  the  Past,"  in  39  Planning  307. 

Professor  Roger  W.  Findley  was  a  member  of  the  Office  of  Environmental 
and  Planning  Studies  and  served  on  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Uni- 
versity's Environmental  Studies  Program.  He  was  alternate  University 
delegate  to  the  Universities'  Council  on  Water  Resources  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Quality  Control  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  Section  on  Natural  Resources  Law.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Noise,  Illinois  Institute  for  Environmental  Quality. 
During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1972,  he  spent  time  preparing  proposed 
statewide  noise  control  regulations  and  defended  them  in  public  hearings 
held  throughout  the  state  by  the  Pollution  Control  Board.  He  was  on  sab- 
batical during  the  spring  semester,  working  at  Stanford  and  Bogota,  Co- 
lumbia. His  publications  include:  "Ten  years  of  Land  Reform  in  Colombia," 
1972  Wis.  L.  Rev.  881-923  and  "Problems  Faced  by  Colombia's  Agrarian 
Reform  Institute  in  Acquiring  and  Distributing  Land,"  in  Scott,  Latin 
American  Modernization  Problems,  112-192  (U.  of  I.  Press,  January  1973). 

Professor  George  T.  Frampton  resumed  full-time  teaching  in  fall,  1972,  after 
serving  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Urbana-Champaign 
campus,  an  interim  position  following  his  resignation  as  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Campus  Affairs.  He  was  on  sabbatical  leave  for  the  spring  semester,  1973, 
continuing  a  study  of  the  capital  markets  and  their  governmental  regulation 
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in  European  and  common  market  countries  as  compared  with  and  influenced 
by  the  American  experience  and  problems.  During  this  study,  he  continued 
conferences  and  contacts  with  Securities  Exchange  Commission  staff  in 
Washington,  with  lawyers  and  stock  exchange  officials  in  New  York  and 
San  Francisco,  and  with  European  lawyers  and  government  officials.  In 
London,  he  was  a  delegate  at  two  international  conferences  dealing  with 
European  and  common  market  capital  financing  problems.  In  Brussels  he 
conferred  with  EEC  officials  on  present  and  prospective  problems  and  de- 
velopments in  integrating  the  European  capital  markets  and  especially  in 
harmonizing  European  corporation  laws  and  in  prospects  for  a  "European 
corporation"  under  the  EEC.  He  also  conferred  in  Belgium,  Greece  and 
France  with  respective  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  governmental  regulation  bodies 
comparable  to  the  American  SEC,  including  the  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  Greece.  Publications  included  "Latty  and  Corporations  in  Academe," 
published  in  the  Duke  Law  Journal,  May  1973. 

Professor  Stephen  B.  Goldberg  was  active  in  labor  arbitration  and  did 
labor  extension  work  for  the  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations. 
He  spoke  on  pending  research  before  the  Labor  Law  Section,  Wisconsin 
Bar  Association  and  the  Eighth  Annual  Labor  Law  Institute,  Boston  Bar 
Association.  He  continued  as  chairman  of  the  College  of  Law  Discipline 
Committee.  His  publications  include:  "The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
Voting  Study:  A  Preliminary  Report,"  I  Journal  of  Legal  Studies  233-258 
(1972)  and  "The  Myth  of  Labor  Board  Expertise,"  39  U.  of  Chi  L.  Rev. 
681-698  (1972).  He  continued  his  major  research  effort  into  voting  behavior 
in  National  Labor  Relations  Board  elections. 

Assistant  Dean  Donald  M.  Hartshorn  continued  his  responsibility 
for  placement  of  current  students,  graduating  seniors  and  alumni.  He  had- 
dled  general  student  counseling  and  orientation,  alumni  relations,  including 
meetings  such  as  area  luncheons  (this  year  in  Chicago  and  Peoria)  and 
Homecoming,  headed  the  annual  Law  School  Fund  Drive  (which  once  again 
resulted  in  contributions  of  well  over  $50,000);  edited  the  College's  news- 
letter, The  Chronicle,  and  other  publications,  co-ordinated  College  events 
such  as  the  visit  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  moot  court  finals  and  grad- 
uation ceremonies  and  various  other  administrative  matters.  He  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Placement,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Alumni  Relations,  chaired  the  Student-Faculty  Elections  Com- 
mittee and  was  faculty  secretary.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois,  Missouri 
and  American  Bar  Associations. 

Professor  William  D.  Hawkland  continued  his  extensive  lecturing  for  the 
Practicing  Law  Institute,  the  Illinois  Institute  for  Continuing  Legal  Educa- 
tion and  in  addition,  for  the  Minnesota  Bar  Association,  appearing  in  San 
Francisco,  Las  Vegas,  New  York  and  Minneapolis.  He  was  principal  speaker 
at  the  American  Society  of  Chemical  Engineers  in  New  Orleans  and  at 
the  Commercial  Law  League  Convention  in  Miami,  Florida.  He  drafted  a 
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Model  Notice  and  Hearing  for  Provisional  Remedies  Act  which  was  en- 
acted into  law  in  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts and  is  pending  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  Delaware  and  Michigan.  He  was  a 
member  of  several  College  and  University  committees  and  chaired  the 
Appointments  and  M.B.A.-J.D.  Committees.  His  publications  include:  "The 
Impact  of  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  on  Equipment  Leasing,"  1972 
Illinois  Law  Forum  446-481  (1972)  and  "Law:  Court  Decisions  and  Related 
Developments,"  1973  Britannica  Book  of  the  Year  405  (Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica). 

Professor  Peter  Hay  was  on  leave  for  the  fall  semester,  collecting  materials 
for  one  short  and  one  major  article  in  the  Conflict  of  Laws  area,  both  to 
be  finished  and  ready  for  publication  by  fall  1973.  In  the  spring,  he  served 
on  the  Appointments  Committee  and  part  time  as  director  of  the  Office 
of  Graduate  and  International  Legal  Studies.  He  published  a  review  of 
Boeckstiegel's  "The  State  as  Party  to  Contracts  with  Foreign  Private  En- 
terprise" in  5  Modern  Law  &  Society  3  (1972). 

Professor  Harry  D.  Krause  was  again  active  in  the  publishing  field  with 
publications  such  as:  "Child  Welfare,  Parental  Responsibility  and 
the  State"  (prepared  at  invitation  of  and  also  being  published  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fiscal  Policy,  Joint  Economic  Committee,  U.S.  Congress), 
reprinted,  6  Fam.  L.Q.  377-403  (1972);  "The  Rights  of  the  Illegitimate 
Child,"  in  Legal  Rights  of  Children,  vol.  51,  pp.  17-36,  Practicing  Law  In- 
stitute Course  Handbook  (1973);  and  a  book  review  of  Rheinstein's  Marriage 
Stability,  Divorce  and  the  Law ,  in  the  Spring  1973  issue  of  Harvard  Inter- 
national Law  Review.  He  served  on  the  Executive  Committee,  Curriculum 
Committee,  Graduate  and  International  Studies  Committee,  Alumni  Re- 
lations Committee,  and  Ad  Hoc  Research  Institute  Committee.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Council,  Section  on  Family  Law,  A.B.A.,  and 
continued  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Paternity,  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Juvenile  Law  and  Procedure,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Liaison  with  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Liaison  with  the  Section 
on  Individual  Rights  and  Responsibilities,  and  Co-Chairman  of  the  ABA- 
AMA  Committee  on  Medicolegal  Evidence  in  the  Ascertainment  of  Pater- 
nity. He  was  also  named  Chairman  of  a  newly  formed  committee  to  study 
the  suitability  of  the  adversary  process  and  legal  ethics  in  juvenile-civil 
and  divorce  matters.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Adoptions, 
Illinois  Commission  on  Children.  He  attended  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  American  Association  of  Law  Schools  Conference  on  Women 
and  the  Law  in  New  York.  He  was  a  reporter-draftsman  to  the  Committee 
on  a  Uniform  Legitimacy  Act  for  the  National  Conference  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Laws.  He  was  named  to  the  newly  created  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal.  He  continued  as 
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co-chairman  of  the  ABA-AMA  Committee  to  study  the  use  of  medical  evi- 
dence in  the  ascertainment  of  paternity.  He  was  a  consultant  to  the  Con- 
gressional Research  service  on  welfare  reform  legislation  involving 
enforcement  of  child  support  obligations. 

Professor  Wayne  It.  LaFave  continued  his  duties  as  Associate  Dean  of 
the  College,  served  on  various  College  committees  and  chaired  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Program  Evaluation  and  Planning.  Outside  the  Univer- 
sity, he  chaired  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice 
Programs,  served  as  reporter  to  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws  Special  Committee  to  Review  Uniform  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  associate  reporter  to  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, a  member  of  the  Editorial  and  Advisory  Board  for  the  Criminal 
Justice  Series  of  the  West  Publishing  Company,  and  advisor  to  the  Insti- 
tute of  Judicial  Administration,  the  Project  to  Annotate  and  Evaluate  the 
A.B.A.  Criminal  Justice  Standards.  He  lectured  at  the  Illinois  Judicial 
Conference  annual  Judges'  Seminar  and  Associate  Judges'  Seminar  on 
"Search  and  Seizure".  His  publications  include  two  books,  Modern  Criminal 
Procedure  —  Basic  Criminal  Procedure,  January  1973  Supplement  to  Third 
Edition  (with  Hall,  Kamisar,  and  Israel),  West  Publishing  Company;  and 
Cases  on  Criminal  Law,  U.  of  111.  College  of  Law. 

Professor  Peter  B.  Maggs  lectured  at  the  Institute  of  Economics,  Siberian 
Division,  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Soviet  Law  Committee 
of  the  ABA  International  Law  Section  in  New  York  and  at  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy.  He  served  on  the  Graduate  Committee, 
Office  Practices  Committee,  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Committee 
and  chaired  the  Faculty-Student  Lectures  Committee.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Levis  Faculty  Center  Sponsors,  Inc.,  the 
Russian  and  East  European  Center  Executive  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Automated  Information  Retrieval.  He  attended  the  Organiza- 
tional Meeting  of  the  AALS  Section  on  Comparative  Law  and  was  an 
invited  participant  at  the  meetings  of  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association 
Committee  on  Automated  Legal  Research.  He  developed  a  PLATO  teach- 
ing program  for  use  in  the  Government  Regulation  course,  and  is  now  de- 
veloping several  PLATO  Programs  for  Soviet  Law.  He  wrote  three  reviews 
during  the  year,  two  in  the  Russian  Review  and  one  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Comparative  Law;  two  papers,  one  in  East-West  Center  Working  Paper 
No. 25  and  the  other  in  East-West  Population  Institute  Working  Paper  series 
and  three  articles.  He  has  four  other  publications  completed  and  accepted 
for  publication. 

Professor  Prentice  H.  Marshall  was  Associate  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Trial  Advocacy  and  a  teaching  team  leader  for  the  National 
Institute  for  Trial  Advocacy.  He  delivered  a  lecture  to  the  Illinois  Judicial 
Conference,  the  Madison  County  Bar  Association  and  the  Police  Training 
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Institute  and  acted  as  volunteer  counsel  in  one  appeal  and  one  trial.  He 
served  on  several  law  school  committees.  He  attended  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Law  Institute,  the  7th  Circuit  Bar  Association  and  the 
Illinois  Judicial  Conference.  His  publications  included  the  chapter  "Right 
to  Jury  Trial"  for  Rights  of  the  Accused  (Sage  Publishing  Company),  the 
chapter  on  pleading  in  Civil  Practice  Before  Trial,  published  by  the  Insti- 
tute on  Continuing  Legal  Education,  and  "Problems  in  Trial  Diplomacy" 
published  by  Court  Practice  Institute.  He  resigned,  effective  September  1, 
1973,  to  accept  appointment  as  a  federal  district  court  judge  in  Chicago. 

Professor  John  H.  McCord  lectured  at  the  Central  Illinois  Estate  Planning 
Council,  Illinois  Institute  course  on  Buying  and  Selling  Business  at  Chicago, 
Springfield  and  Champaign  and  the  Eastern  Illinois  Estate  Planning  Coun- 
cil. He  attended  the  Eastern  Illinois  Estate  Planning  Council,  Central  Illi- 
nois Estate  Planning  Council  in  October  and  the  Mid-year  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  State  Bar  Association  in  November.  He  served  on  four  College 
committees  and  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Discipline,  chairing 
the  subcommittee  on  modification  of  the  disciplinary  system.  He  served 
on  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  and  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation (Federal  Tax  Section)  Committees  on  Continuing  Legal  Education, 
and  also  served  as  ex  officio  past  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Fed- 
eral Tax  Section,  Illinois  State  Bar  Association.  He  was  a  member  of  sev- 
eral professional  organizations  including  the  American  Judicature  Society, 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association,  American  Arbitration  Association, 
National  Panel  of  Arbitrators,  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors and  the  Eastern  Illinois  Estate  Planning  Council.  He  revised  one 
chapter  in  three  books  and  wrote  two  articles:  "Section  691:  Income  in 
Pursuit  of  a  Taxpayer"  — in  three  parts,  Part  one:  Analysis  of  Statutory 
Provisions;  Part  Two:  Identification  of  Income  in  Respect  of  a  Decedent; 
Part  Three:  Planning  for  Income  in  Respect  of  a  Decedent  in  Prentice- 
Hall,  Successful  Estate  Planning  Ideas  and  Methods,  1972,  and,  "Negotiat- 
ing the  Sale  of  a  Corporation,"  Chicago  Bar  Record,  1973. 

Associate  Professor  Thomas  D.  Morgan  continued  his  supervision  of  the 
National  Moot  Court  Team.  He  continued  as  an  Environmental  and  Plan- 
ning Studies  Committee  member  for  the  College  and  served  on  the  Execu- 
tive and  Appointments  Committees  and  several  other  committees.  He 
supervised  the  work  of  the  teaching  assistants  and,  for  the  University, 
served  on  the  Military  Education  Council,  the  Chancellor's  Pollution  Abate- 
ment Advisory  Panel  and  the  Chancellor's  Committee  on  Housing.  He  was  a 
Reporter  at  the  Illinois  Judicial  Conference  in  June  1972  and  March  1973. 
He  helped  coordinate  the  Conference  on  the  Private  Lawyer  and  Fair 
Housing  held  at  the  Chicago  Circle  Campus.  He  reviewed  the  book,  Inner 
City  Housing  and  Private  Enterprise  in  1972  U.  III.  L.  Forum  833  (1973) 
and  published  "The  General  Accounting  Office:  One  Hope  for  Congress' 
Retaining  Parity  with  the  President",  51  N.  Car.  L.  Rev.  No. 4  and  with 
Professor  Maggs,    Utility  Regulation,  a  game   for  law   students   studying 
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regulated  industries  to  be  used  on  the  PLATO  system  of  computer 
instruction. 

Assistant  Professor  John  E.  Nowak  joined  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Law  after  clerking  for  Mr.  Justice  Schaefer  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court. 
During  his  first  year  he  served  on  the  Admissions  and  Scholarships  Com- 
mittee, Advisory  Committee  on  Alumni  Relations,  Curriculum  Committee, 
Discipline  Committee  and  the  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Committee. 

Professor  Jeffrey  O'Connell  was  on  leave  during  the  spring  semester  hav- 
ing received  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  and  an  appointment  to  the  Center 
for  Advanced  Study,  University  of  Illinois.  He  lectured  extensively  in  Eu- 
rope at  the  University  of  Exeter  in  England;  University  of  London,  Insti- 
tute of  Advanced  Legal  Studies;  Queen  Mary  College,  University  of  London 
and  Oxford  University.  In  March  and  in  April  he  lectured  in  Sweden.  He 
also  chaired  the  Lectures  Committee  and  served  on  the  Curriculum  Com- 
mittee of  the  College  of  Law  and  was  a  member  of  the  Miller  Lecture 
Committee  and  the  Traffic  Safety  Center  Coordinating  Committee  of  the 
University.  He  published  Payment  for  Pain  and  Suffering,  Insurors  Press, 
Inc.,  Santa  Monica,  California  and  an  article  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
Law  Forum,  entitled  "Equal  Protection  Against  Unequal  Schools?"  He 
addressed  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Consumers  Union,  U.S.A.  held  in  Alex- 
andria, Virginia  and  gave  a  lecture  in  the  Distinguished  Lecture  Series 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Professor  William  H.  Painter  was  a  panelist  for  the  Section  on  Banking, 
Corporation  and  Business  Law  at  the  New  York  Bar  Association's  Annual 
Meeting  in  January.  He  served  on  the  College  of  Law  Appointments  Com- 
mittee and  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Program  Evaluation  and  Planning. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Regulation  of  Securities 
and  also  the  Subcommittee  on  Rule  10b-5  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Section  on  Corporation  Banking  and  Business  Law  and  attended  meetings 
of  those  committees  in  New  Orleans  in  January  to  discuss  Professor  Louis 
Loss'  project  on  recodification  of  the  federal  securities  laws.  He  was  elected 
Secretary  of  the  Section  on  Corporation,  Banking  and  Business  Law  of  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools.  He  was  in  close  touch  with  Repre- 
sentative John  Moss,  Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Commerce 
and  Finance,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  concerning 
legislation  which  hopefully  will  result  from  the  Study  of  the  Securities 
Industry  which  he  directed  for  that  Subcommittee  during  1971-72.  He  con- 
tributed an  article  to  the  New  York  Law  Journal,  entitled  "Court  Rulings 
on  Securities  Regulation  —  Year  End  Review." 

Professor  Sheldon  J.  Plager  continued  as  Director  of  the  College  Office 
of  Environmental  and  Planning  Studies  and  member  of  the  Adjunct  Faculty 
of  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  Office  of  Air  Programs. 
He  was  consultant  for  the  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  and  Control  of  the 
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United  States  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  a  member  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Land  and  Water  Planning  of  the  Institute  of  Environmental 
Studies.  He  presented  a  paper  on  noise  abatement  at  the  state  level  for 
the  Noise  Abatement  Symposium  of  the  IIT  Research  Institute  in  Chicago 
and  participated  in  the  Joint  State-Federal  Work  Group  on  Model  State 
Noise  Legislation,  Council  of  State  Governments  in  Washington,  D.C.  His 
publications  included  several  reports  and  studies  connected  with  the  Noise 
Task  Force  Projects. 

Professor  Charles  W.  Quick  was  a  principal  participant  in  the  Howard 
Law  School  commencement,  speaking  on  the  proposed  federal  rules  of 
evidence.  During  the  spring  he  also  lectured  on  the  status  of  the  black 
lawyer  at  Southern  University  Law  School  in  Baton  Rouge.  He  was  a  con- 
sultant for  the  American  Technical  Services  Corporation  in  OEO  evalu- 
ations and  for  the  National  Juvenile  Court  Center  at  St.  Louis  University. 
He  served  as  one  of  the  draftsmen  of  the  evidence  section  of  the  multi- 
state  bar  examination.  He  was  a  visiting  professor,  teaching  Constitutional 
Law,  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Law  School  during  the  summer 
of  1972.  He  also  aided  in  the  preparation  of  briefs  in  civil  rights  and  civil 
liberties  cases  for  the  NAACP  and  the  National  Conference  of  Black  Law- 
yers. He  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference  of 
Black  Lawyers  and  program  chairman  for  the  Black  Professors  Section  of 
the  National  Bar  Association.  He  served  as  faculty  advisor  to  the  African 
Student  Association  and,  for  the  law  school,  served  on  the  Office  Manage- 
ment, Lectures  and  Placement  Committees.  He  published  an  introductory 
piece  to  the  constitutional  law  symposium  in  the  Black  Law  Journal. 

Professor  Ralph  Reisner  continued  as  Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Graduate  and  International  Studies  and  continued  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment for  a  new  international  studies  program.  He  administered  the 
Mental  Hospital  Legal  Clinical  Program  of  the  College  at  Manteno  State 
Hospital.  He  was  a  consultant  to  the  Illinois  Department  of  Mental  Health 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Champaign  County  Mental 
Health  Association  and  the  Champaign  County  Mental  Health  Center.  He 
served  on  several  College  and  University  committees.  He  was  a  speaker 
at  the  Central  Illinois  Mental  Health  Association  Meeting  in  February  and 
was  consultant  to  the  Illinois  Department  of  Mental  Health  (Lincoln  State 
School).  His  publications  include  "Psychiatric  Hospitalization:  Some  Ob- 
servations on  Emerging  Constitutional  Issues,"  published  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Law  Forum  and  "Psychiatric  Hospitalization  and  the  Role 
of  Courts,"  a  paper  prepared  for  a  conference  sponsored  by  the  Mental 
Health  Association  and  to  be  published  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Insti- 
tute of  Government. 

Professor  Victor  J.  Stone  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Law  in  American  Society  Foundation's  Illinois  Project  and  attended 
the  Foundation's  annual  meeting  in  Arlington  Heights.  He  was  appointed 
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by  the  Appellate  Court  of  Illinois  for  the  Fourth  District  as  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  Appellate  Defender  Commission.  He  was  called  upon  several 
times  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  "shield"  laws  for  journalists.  He  also  de- 
livered lectures  on  "Starting  the  Civil  Action"  in  short  courses  on  Illinois 
Civil  Practice  Before  Trial,  sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Continuing 
Legal  Education  in  Rockford,  Peoria  and  Lincolnwood.  He  was  one  of  three 
participants  in  a  forty-five  minute  TV  discussion  of  free  press  and  the  tes- 
timonial obligation.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Transnational 
Judicial  Procedure  of  the  Section  on  International  and  Comparative  Law 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Building  and 
Library  Committees  and  a  member  of  the  Bar  Admissions  Committee  for 
the  College  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Urbana-Champaign  Senate  and 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Urbana-Champaign  Senate  Council.  He  updated  and 
thoroughly  revised  his  80-page  chapter  in  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Continu- 
ing Legal  Education's  publication  entitled  Illinois  Civil  Practice  Before  Trial. 

Professor  J.  Nelson  Young  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Examin- 
ers in  New  York  City  as  a  result  of  his  membership  on  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Certified  Public  Accountants  Board  of  Examiners.  He  also  continued 
as  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association  Section  on  Taxation  —  Special 
Committee  on  Value-Added  Tax.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Law 
Institute,  National  Tax  Association  and  several  other  tax  oriented  associa- 
tions. He  served  the  Committee  on  Accountancy  as  chairman  and  was  a 
member  of  the  University  Retirement  Advisory  Committee.  He  served  on 
four  College  committees  and  was  chairman  of  the  Admissions  Committee. 
In  addition  to  continuing  the  test  case  pending  in  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  for 
the  Champaign  County  Legal  Assistance  Foundation,  he  also  has  a  test 
case  for  a  group  in  the  mathematics  department  as  to  whether  NSF  summer 
research  grants  constitute  fellowships.  He  published  an  article  for  the  Law 
Forum  under  the  title  "The  Revenue  Article  of  the  Illinois  Constitution  of 
1970  —  An  Analysis  and  Appraisal". 
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